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PREFACE 


Emmanuel School of Religion is pleased to make these lectures by its 
distinguished professor of Old Testament studies available to a larger public 
than was privileged to hear their original presentation. T. W. Nakarai is a 
scholar whose work has been recognized for its superior quality for many 
decades. Students love him for his transparent devotion to Jesus Christ, his 
love for the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments and his concern for 
them as human beings. 

Colleagues appreciate the demand for academic integrity that character- 
izes Professor Nakarai's work, both in classroom and committee. His concern 
for sound scholarship joined with Christian commitment characterizes the 
spirit of the man. In the service of truth Dr. Nakarai exemplifies an indis- 
pensable quality—integrity. 

I am especially happy to write these lines in commendation of my 
teacher, friend and co-worker in the Kingdom of God. Years ago I studied the 
Hebrew Old Testament at his feet. Today we work together on the same 
faculty. Always the fellowship has been stimulating and edifying. 

Fourscore years have washed over Toyozo W. Nakarai diminishing 
none of his intellectual powers, as these lectures demonstrate, adding to the 
richness of being which hallows all he does in these golden days of his life. 


Fred P. Thompson, Jr. 
President, Emmanuel School of Religion 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


PREFACE 


Since the epoch-making discovery of the Ugaritic texts at Ras 
esh-Shamra which began in 1929, there have been two other remarkable 
archaeological discoveries, insofar as the Old Testament is concerned. One is. 
the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls in the area of Khirbet Qumran since 
1947, and the other is the finding of more than 15,000 Eblaic tablets in 
northern Syria, east of Ras esh-Shamra, since 1974. This new discovery has 
just begun, but already it is ascertained that the language and literature of 
ancient Ebla antedate those of Ugarit by about eight hundred years. However, 
the distinction of the Dead Sea Scrolls is that they contain actual manuscripts 
of the Old Testament and even commentaries on some of its books. 

This booklet contains a very simple discourse on the discovery and 
identification of the Dead Sea Scrolls and other objects found in the Qumran 
area, the nature of the community to which these scrolls belonged, their 
relation to the study of the Old Testament, the relation of the Qumran 
community to that of the New Testament, and some concluding remarks. 
However, this writer does not pose himself as a distinguished scholar of, or 
an expert in, the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The writer wishes to express his profound appreciation for the 
opportunity given by the Westwood Christian Foundation to deliver these 
lectures to mark the inauguration of its acivities. Especially is he appreciative 
of the dedicated efforts of those who were responsible for the establishment 
of the Foundation, particularly the ministry and leadership of its Director, 
Dr. Robert O. Fife. 


Toyozo W. Nakarai 


INTRODUCTION 


А dear mentor and friend of many years, Toyozo W. Nakarai represents 
the highest and best of the Christian Tradition. Reared in Japan, educated for 
the Shinto priesthood, a serious student of Buddhism, he found the answer to 
his quest in the Person of Jesus, the Messiah. 

Coming to the United States, he taught in the College of Missions in 
Indianapolis. From thence he was called to the Faculty of the School of 
Religion, Butler University (now Christian Theological Seminary). There he 
served for many years as Professor of Old Testament. 

In 1965 Dr. Nakarai was called to the Faculty of Emmanuel School of 
Religion, where he serves as Honored Professor of Old Testament. 

Throughout his long and noteworthy career, Professor Nakarai has 
endeared himself to countless students. The high regard of colleagues both in 
the United States and abroad has been expressed in many ways. He serves as 
Editor of Iggeret, a Newsletter of the National Association of Professors of 
Hebrew. That Association awarded him its Citation of Scholarship and Merit. 
He is also a member of the editorial committee of the Annual of Hebraic 
Studies. 

In addition to numerous scholarly publications, Professor Nakarai is 
author of An Elder's Public Prayers. This book is deeply treasured as an 
instrument of Christian devotion and inspiration. 

Westwood Christian Foundation was established in 1975 to support 
Biblical and Theological learning, centering within the academic community 
of the University of California, Los Angeles. The Foundation works consort- 
ially with theological schools, including Emmanuel School of Religion. In 
addition to a formal curriculum, the Foundation sponsors lectures, research, 
and symposia. 

Because he emminently represents the union of “true faith and sound 
learning," Toyozo W. Nakarai was invited to deliver the Inaugural Westwood 
Christian Lectures in 1976. These lectures entitled, Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Biblical Faith, were delivered to large and appreciative audiences. Represent- 
atives from many academic institutions honored the occasion. 

It is a high privilege to join with Emmanuel School of Religion in 
publishing the First Annual Westwood Christian Lectures. We trust that they 
may thus be shared with a yet wider circle of learning. 


м Robert О. Fife 
Westwood Christian Foundation 
Los Angeles, California 


1. DISCOVERY, IDENTIFICATION, AND DATING 
INTRODUCTION 


In 1955 the May issue of the New Yorker magazine carried an article by 
a journalist, Edmund Wilson, which said that scholars were either hesitant to 
publish, or incapable of recognizing, the significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Based upon the earlier writings of some scholars like A. Dupont-Sommer, 
Wilson asserted that the ancient ruin called Qumran located about seven and a 
half miles south of Jericho at the northwest corner of the Dead Sea was truly 
the cradle of Christianity. The Dead Sea Scrolls are the ancient manuscripts 
found in the Qumran area. 

Though Wilson's estimate of scholars was not justified and his opinion 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls was unwarranted, we owe him the debt of arousing 
the public interest in this subject. 

However, the fact is that there had been written many articles and 
books on this subject since the spring of 1948 in this country, in Europe, and 
even in Asia. The American School of Oriental Research, for example, had 
published about 50 articles on the Dead Sea Scrolls by the spring of 1955. In 
1959 a brief bibliography on this subject was published by Kyuyaku Gakkai 
(Society of Old Testament Studies) in Japan. It included about 35 books 
published prior to 1955, and in addition this bibliography included 33 
different journals. Accordingly it is incorrect to say that scholars were 
ignorant about the Dead Sea Scrolls, or in any way ignored their significance. 


FIRST DISCOVERY AND SUBSEQUENT WORK 


There are many versions of the discovery of these unique documents. 
One recent version states that during the winter of 1946-1947, three Arabs, 
Jum'a Muhammed, and his two cousins, Khalil Musa and Muhammed Ahmed 
el-Hamed, who was known as "edh-Dhib," were shepherding their family 
goats in the area of Qumran.’ These Arabs belonged to a tribe called 
Ta'amireh, and 'Ain Feshkhah, a spring located just south of Qumran, was the 
watering place for their goats. Evidently these Arabs and their goats had 
wandered a couple of miles north of Qumran along the west side cliff, when 
the discovery took place. 

It was Jum'a Muhammed who first came upon the two small openings 
in the cliff while gathering the goats towards evening. He threw a rock into 
the opening, and as it fell, it struck some pottery and broke it. He called his 
two cousins, and they came up the cliff, but they decided to investigate the 
contents of the cave the next day. This did not happen, and on the third day 
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Muhammed edh-Dhib scaled the cliff and squeezed himself into the cave. 
Thus he found the first three scrolls which are now identified as (1) Isaiah 
Scroll, (2) Habakkuk Commentary, and (3) Order of the Community. 

The older and better known version of the discovery speaks of 
Muhammed edh-Dhib alone as the goat-herd who discovered one of his goats 
missing. He threw a rock into the opening of the cliff to scare out the goat 
and heard the noise of breaking pottery. He forced himself through the 
opening and found several jars containing the scrolls? 

There is another version which has two Arabs, Muhammed edh—Dhib 
and Ahmed Muhammed, who discovered the scrolls.? At any rate, this initial 
discovery seems to have taken place in the spring of 1947, if not during the 
winter of 1946-1947. 

It is said that at first these scrolls did not receive much attention from 
the members of the Ta'amireh tribe, for none of them knew their real value, 
Later Jum'a returned to the cave with others and removed several other 
scrolls. It seems that these included (4) another Isaiah Scroll, (5) Scroll of. 
War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness, (6) Thanksgiving Psalms, 
and (7) Genesis Apocryphon. It should be noted that none of these scrolls 
was known by such a name, and these Arabs did not know what they were 
in the first place. 

In April, 1947, Jum'a and Khalil took three scrolls to Bethlehem, which 
was their business center, and tried to sell them and some jars in which the 
scrolls were found. They contacted several merchants. One version says that 
they went to the sheikh of Bethlehem and wanted to sell him a large scroll 
for 20 pounds, but he thought that it was too expensive. Later they took 
these scrolls to Khalil Iskander Shahin, known as “Kando,” who was a well 
known merchant and a member of the Syrian Orthodox Christian Church. 
The deal was made that for one-third of whatever these scrolls might bring in, 
“Kando” and his friend George Ishaya Shamoun, called “George Isaiah" in 
some publications, would try to sell the scrolls for the shepherds. 

One day Kando and George brought one scroll to St. Mark's Syrian 
Orthodox Monastery in Jerusalem, and showed it to the Metropolitan, whose 
name was Athanasius Yeshue Samuel. Though he could not identify the 
Hebrew scroll, he thought that it must be of some value, and promised them 
that he would buy this and other scrolls that their friends might have in their 
possession. 

In July Kando called the Metropolitan on the phone and informed him 
that his people including George were turned away at the gate of the 
monastery when they brought the scrolls with them. Two weeks later Kando 
brought five scrolls to the monastery as it was suggested by the Metropolitan, 
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and sold them to him for 24 pounds, about 97 dollars. An earlier version says 
that the Metropolitan paid about 150 dollars. These scrolls seem to have been 
(1) Isaiah Scroll, (2) Habakkuk Commentary, (3) one of the two parts of 
Order of the Community, (4) the other part of Order of the Community, 
and (5) Genesis Apocryphon. 


IDENTIFICATION 


The Metropolitan wanted to know the true identity of these scrolls, so 
he contacted a member of his church, Stephen H. Stephen of Palestine 
Department of Antiquities, but received no encouraging response. Others 
were skeptical about the nature of these scrolls. Later a Dutch Dominican 
scholar, J.P.M. van der Ploeg, identified one of these scrolls as that of Isaiah. 
Towards the end of the summer of 1947, Maurice Brown, a Jewish physician, 
saw the scrolls and notified Hebrew University of their existence. 

During the fall of that year the Jewish-Arab relations under the British 
Mandate worsened, especially after the declaration of the partition of 
Palestine into the Jewish state and the Arab state by the United Nations on 
November 29. On the Israel side E.L. Sukenik of Hebrew University heard of 
some scrolls, and purchased these scrolls and two jars, in which the scrolls are 
said to have been found, from a merchant of Bethlehem on that day. In 
December he heard of other scrolls stored at St. Mark's Monastery, and in late 
January he was able to see them at the YMCA which was then located in the 
neutral zone between the Jewish section and the Arab section. The scrolls 
were brought there by Anton Kiraz, a close friend of the Metropolitan. 

Sukenik expressed his interest in purchasing all of these scrolls. One 
report says that he recognized the Isaiah Scroll immediately and also the 
contents of the Order of the Community, and secured Ki permission to 
examine further these and another scroll. Another report states that Sukenik 
examined the Isaiah Scroll and copied chapters 42 and 43 at Hebrew 
University. At any rate, these scrolls were returned to Kiraz on February 6, 
and Kiraz promised Sukenik to maintain contact till the negotiation for the 
purchase could be consummated. 

Kiraz and the Metropolitan were waiting for a better price, but in the 
meantime the Metropolitan wanted to have more definite indentification and 
evaluation of the scrolls. He had been at the French School of Biblical and 
Archaeological Studies, but not to the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem. He thought the scholars there might help him. 

The American School at that time had as its director Millar Burrows of 
Yale University and two young and promising scholars as fellows, William H. 
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Brownlee and John C. Trever, both of whom had received the doctorate from 
Yale University. This writer had been elected to join them as visiting pro- 
fessor during the Christmas season and all was ready. But just before the 
departure he received a cablegram from Burrows advising him to suspend the 
trip for the sake of safety, because “the Jews and the Arabs are shooting at 
each other without asking who they are." This was the condition of Palestine 
at the end of 1947. 

On February 18, 1948, there was a phone call from the Metropolitan of 
the St. Mark's Monastery to the American School asking if there was someone 
who might identify the scrolls in his possession. On February 19 Butros 
Sowmy, a member of the monastery and his brother priest brought them to 
the American School. It was then too dangerous for Americans to go to the 
monastery. Burrows had gone to Iraq, and Trever and Brownlee were in 
residence. 

Trever was fascinated by these scrolls, particularly the large, well 
preserved one. Comparing the forms of characters in this and other scrolls 
with those of the Nash papyrus which was dated from the late second century 
B.C. by William F. Albright, Trever rightly concluded on this and other bases 
that the scroll must be very old. He also identified the scroll to be that of 
Isaiah. His account of this indentification appears in the Biblical Archae- 
ologist, Vol. XI, No. 3 published in September 1948. The Biblical Archae- 
ologist and the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
published in 1949, contain many articles on the Dead Sea Scrolls by John C. 
Trever, William H. Brownlee, David N. Freedman, Frank M. Cross, and Millar 
Burrows. 

Now back to February of 1948. Towards the end of that month 
Sukenik received a letter from Kiraz saying that the Metropolitan no longer 
wished to sell these scrolls to him. The fact was that American scholars 
advised the Metropolitan to take the scrolls outside of Palestine in order to 
insure their safety. So it was decided to bring them to the U.S.A. Later these 
scrolls were exhibited here and there, and were placed on sale. An advertise- 
ment for this sale appeared in the Wall Street Journal on June 1, 1954. On 
July 1, 1954, the four scrolls of the Metropolitan were sold to Sidney 
Esteridge for $250,000 at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York City. The 
Metropolitan thought that the scrolls went to the private library of a rich 
American. But in February, 1955, it was announced that they were bought 
by the State of Israel through the efforts of Yigael Yadin of Hebrew 
University. Thus the chief objects of the discovery in Cave I of Qumran were 
brought together, and they are treasured in the “Shrine of the Book” on the 
campus of Hebrew University. Those engaged in business may recall that the 
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four scrolls which were sold to the State of Israel for $250,000 originally cost 
the Metropolitan only between $100 and $150! 


DATING 


It is not too difficult to identify the contents of an old Hebrew 
manuscript, especially to those who have some knowledge of paleography. 
However, it takes an experienced eye to date it. Wisely, Trever, who was an 
excellent photographer, sent several pictures of the Isaiah Scroll to William F. 
Albright who was then at Johns Hopkins University, to ascertain the antiquity 
of it. On March 15, 1948, the response of Albright reached Trever indicating 
the date ca. 150-100 B.C. Some scholars objected to this dating. Solomon 
Zeitlin of Dropsie College (now Dropsie University) placed it in the medieval 
period. Solomon A. Birnbaum of the University of London dated the Isaiah 
Scroll from the second century B.C. P. R. Weis of Manchester University 
fixed it in the eleventh century A.D., and G. R. Driver of Oxford University 
dated it between 200 and 500 A.D. There were many articles written in 
support of each one of these dates. One or two of these scholars modified 
their views later. However, within the last two decades many scholars date the 
entire Qumran scholls between ca. 200 B.C. and ca. 70 A.D. 

In 1951, W. F. Libby of the University of Chicago placed the date of 
à few pieces of cloth found in Cave I in 33 A.D. plus or minus 200 years, 
based upon the famous carbon 14 test. Now this date has been revised, and 
the new date is 20 B.C. plus or minus 200 years, that is, from 220 B.C. to 180 
A.D. There has been some question raised about the reliability of this means 
of dating an ancient document. 


SUBSEQUENT DISCOVERIES 


This is not by any means the whole story of the discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, not even that of Cave I. There is much to be said about the nature 
of other objects which were found. However, the consideration of this aspect 
will be left to our subsequent discussion. What may be indicated here 
concerns discoveries made since 1946-1947. The discovery of Cave I was 
accidental, but the interest of scholars was arousec immediately. 

The efforts of western scholars to find the exact location of the dis- 
covery was fruitless for two years until January-March of 1949, when the 
cave was visited by R. de Vaux and G. L. Harding. During November- 
December of 1951 bronze coins dated 132-135 A.D. were discovered at Wady 
Murabba'at. This is located about two-thirds of the way southward from 
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Qumran to En-gedi, famous for the ancient Essene community. A wady is the 
dry bed of a river. 

In the summer of 1952 a preliminary survey of the Qumran area was 
made, and Bedouins discovered more manuscripts in Cave IV just southwest 
of ancient Qumran. In November-December of that year the cooperative 
expedition of the Ecole Biblique, the Palestine Archaeological Museum, and 
the American School of Oriental Research to the Qumran area was 
undertaken. Such scientific expeditions were repeated several times until 
1956 when Cave XI was explored. This cave is located about two and a half 
miles north of Qumran, 

It was reported at one time that there are about 40 caves which could 
contain objects similar to those found in Cave I. These caves are located 
along the cliff on the west of Qumran, from the bank of Wady Qumran 
northward about three miles. So far about a dozen caves have been examined, 
and Caves I, IV, and XI have produced much of the more important material. 

The objects discovered in these caves are thought to have belonged to 
the inhabitants of Qumran which is located on the northern bank of Wady 
Qumran. The present ruins of the community at Qumran are identified as the 
locus of the “town of salt," found in Joshua 15:62. This site was examined 
by deVaux and Harding when they visited Cave I. 

By 1951 some doubts were raised about the dates of the scrolls. There 
was also increasing curiosity about the group of people who occupied ancient 
Qumran. For these reasons systematic excavation of these ruins began 
between November and December of that-year. It was repeated in 1953, and 
three more times each year until 1956. 

During the course of these excavations coins were unearthed dated 
134-104 B.C. (John Hyrcanus I); 103-76 B.C. (Alexander Jannaeus); 76-37 
B.C. (Hasmonaean period). Coins were also found which belonged to the 
early Christian era. These and the pottery discovered, which correspond to 
that found in the caves of that area, confirm the dates given to the scrolls by 
Albright and others. A small number of scholars such as Solomon Zeitlin still 
held to the later dates. Nevertheless, the date ca. 200 B.C. to 70 (68) A.D. is 
now generally accepted for the Qumran scrolls. 


Il. SCROLLS AND OTHER OBJECTS 
What items were discovered in the Qumran caves? It was already 
indicated that there were many ancient manuscripts. Probably they were the 


most important of all objects found in the Qumran area. But there were also 
many coins showing the dates of its occupation, and some phylacteries. These 
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are small boxes containing parchments on which some passages of Exodus 
and Deuteronomy are inscribed, traditionally Exodus 13:1-16 and 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9; 11:13-21. The reader may compare Matthew 23:5. 

Also discovered were mezuzahs, or small boxes to be attached to the 
door-post of each Jewish home. These small boxes each contained a parch- 
ment on which Deuteronomy 6:4-9 and 11:13-21 are inscribed. One may 
here compare Deuteronomy 6:9. Numerous items of pottery were found. 
While many were broken, several jars remained, which are said to have 
contained some of the scrolls. 

There were also two rolled copper strips with inscriptions, discovered in 
Cave III on March 20, 1952. When the translation of these inscriptions 
became available it caused a great sensation, for it listed various locations in 
Palestine, especially Judea, and particularly Jerusalem, where gold, silver, and 
other valuable objects such as incense were said to have been buried. As a 
matter of fact, William F. Albright himself had expected at first some unique 
information to come from this discovery, and in the spring of 1956 many 
newspapers published the story of the “wealth” of the Essenes who were 
supposed to have observed “holy poverty." According to the list of treasures, 
their weight exceeded six thousand talents, or over 200 tons of silver and 
gold. It would be indeed remarkable if the record of the list of treasures were 
historical, but it was soon decided that this was merely a fanciful work of a 
literary crank.4 This was not surprising, because the story of hidden literature 
or treasure is not uncommon in the texts of ancient writers. 

What we are concerned with most are the scrolls and their contents. 
First of all, it is to be noted that all but one of the books of our Protestant 
Old Testament are represented in the Qumran scrolls, even though this 
representation may be extremely fragmentary. The one exception is that no 
manuscript of Esther has been found. It might still be found. However, the 
nature of the book of Esther is to tell the deeds of this heroine, and explain 
the origin of the Jewish feast of Purim, which , of course, is not found in the 
“Law of Moses." The present writer is not certain as to whether or not the 
people of Qumran were interested in this type of semi-political record of their 
ancestors, for among the missing books of the Apocrypha are the first and 
second Maccabees. 

As was indicated earlier, there were seven primary documents found in 
Cave I. They were the Isaiah Scroll, Commentary of Habakkuk, Order of the 
Community, Genesis Apocryphon, the second Isaiah Scroll, Thanksgiving 
Psalms, and War of Sons of Light and Sons of Darkness. This writer used to 
say “eleven scrolls,” for the Order of the Community came in two sections, 
and the Thanksgiving Psalms in four. To be sure, some of these are not scrolls 
in their original appearance, for they were crushed and matted when they 
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reached western scholars. In addition to these texts there were many 
fragments, some of which represented the Biblical, Apocryphal, Apocalyptic, 
and perhaps liturgical in nature. This was the case with the contents of several 
other caves. 

As for the Biblical text itself, Cave I produced fragments of Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus-Numbers, Deuteronomy, Judges, Samuel, Ezekiel, Psalms, 
Daniel, and two scrolls of Isaiah. Caves II, III, V-X yielded fragments of 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Minor Prophets, Psalms, Job, Ruth, Song of Songs, Lamentations, 
and Daniel. Cave IV contained several fragments of Genesis and Exodus, a 
fewer number of Leviticus and Numbers, and 18 pieces of Deuteronomy. 
‘There was a large number of fragments of Isaiah and Psalms, and a smaller 
number of the texts of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Minor Prophets. Also Job, Proverbs, Ruth, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations, Daniel, Ezra, and Chronicles were represented in this cave. In 
Cave XI one manuscript of Leviticus, another of Ezekiel, and three fragments 
of Psalms were discovered. 

Most of the Qumran scrolls were written in Hebrew, and of these about 
12 are written in Paleo-Hebrew. This does not mean a different language, but 
merely somewhat different forms of characters. Paleo-Hebrew looks like the 
so-called Phoenician alphabet, and is dated from the pre-exilic period.5 It is 
the forerunner of the Samaritan script. However, this does not mean that the 
texts written in Paleo-Hebrew in the Dead Sea Scrolls are older than the rest. 
When one reads the Commentary of Habakkuk, for example, Yahweh (which 
is represented by “Jehovah” or “Lord” in many English versions) is written 
in this script, whereas the rest of the text is in the common Hebrew alphabet 
of Qumran. Again, in the Thanksgiving Psalms the word for God appears in 
Paleo-Hebrew, not in the common Hebrew alphabet of that time. There is a 
small number of texts in Aramaic. Aramaic might be called Hebrew koine’. 
It was widely used in diplomatic and commercial communications especially 
after the exile, and became the common spoken language of the Jewish 
people. The alphabet of Aramaic is the same as that of Hebrew. There is a 
small number of Aramaic texts in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Genesis Apocryphon 
is written completely in Aramaic, and there are the Targum of Leviticus and 
Targum of Job. Targum is the Aramaic paraphrase or interpretation of the 
Hebrew Bible. A few fragments are in Greek. These include the texts of. 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. 

In addition to these Biblical and semi-Biblical texts, the Apocrypha and 
the Pseudepigrapha are represented in the Dead Sea Scrolls by the texts of 
Tobit, Letters of Jeremiah, Ecclesiasticus, Enoch (in Aramaic), Jubilees, and 
Testament of Levi; but there are no Maccabees, Judith, Baruch or Wisdom of 
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Solomon. Along with the Commentary of Habakkuk, commentaries on 
Genesis, Isaiah, Micah, and Nahum have been identified, though none of these 
is significant enough to warrant a special discussion in a brief treatise like this. 
There are also texts of prayers or benedictions, and a book of mysteries. 
Since 1969 another scroll, called Temple Scroll, has been added to the 
mountain of written documents gathered from the Qumran area. 

Not all the documents from the Qumran area have been published or 
translated. Though it is meaningless to expect the day to come when every 
piece of all fragments now available might be published, either in the present 
form or in translation, it may be reasonable to look forward to more surprises 
by the emergence of new texts. These may shed much light on our present 
knowledge of the Bible and the ancient Qumran community. In fact, other 
areas like Khirbet Mird, Wady Murabba'at, En-gedi, Masada, Wady Kharba, 
and Wady Daliya produced a considerable number of literary texts. Of these, 
Wady Murabba'at has been especially productive. 

The enormous value of ancient manuscripts found in the vicinity of 
Qumran as far south as En-gedi, and as far north as Wady Daliya, is known by 
the members of the Ta'amireh tribe and other dwellers of the desert. So they 
are constantly on the watch for likely finds in that part of Palestine. For that 
reason, some day an unknown Arab shepherd might bring a brand new scroll 
to Bethlehem or Jerusalem for sale. 


Ш. THE QUMRAN COMMUNITY 


As was mentioned earlier, a preliminary survey of the Qumran area was 
made in 1951. Since then the systematic excavation of the community of 
Qumran has been pursued, and now the plans of the Qumran monastery have 
been reconstructed. This monastery was built on the plateau a short distance 
from the shore of the Dead Sea. On the south it faces Wady Qumran whose 
bank sharply rises about 300 feet to the plateau. On the side of this bank are 
several caves, one of which is the famous Cave IV. To the west of this plateau 
is a range of mountains extending from the north to the south, rising more 
than 2,000 feet above sea level. The surface of the Dead Sea is more than 
1,000 feet below sea level. 

This ancient ruin of Qumran was not unknown to western scholars 
before 1952. As early as 1872 Canon Clermont-Ganneau visited it. In 1906 
Albert Vincent went there, and in 1914 Gustav Dalman. Dalman identified it 
as an ancient Roman fort. However, none of them knew of the documents 
stored in these caves. 

The careful archaeological excavations conducted since 1951 reveal that. 
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originally Qumran was an Israelite fort until the sixth century B.C., when it 

was deserted. There were two more occupations of this area. The first 

occupation began about 100 B.C. One of the bases for establishing this date is 
the coin of Alexander Jannaeus discovered there. His reign is dated between 

103 and 76 B.C. This occupation seems to have ended about 31 B.C. when a 

great earthquake took place.6 

The next occupation began in 4 B.C. and ended in 68 A.D. In 4 B.C. 
Herod's reign ended, and in 68 A.D. Vespasian began his campaign against 
Judaea and Peraea. These two occupations were by the same kind of people. 
It is not certain, however, whether these Jews escaped from the onslaught of 
the Romans, or were murdered. But there is a brief occupation towards the 
end of the first century A.D., when the deserted Jewish religious community 
was used as a Roman garrison. 

What kind of Jews were they who occupied this community from the 
second century B.C. to the first century A.D.? The consensus of scholars is 
that they were the Essenes. The Order of the Community, which contains the 
rules and regulations of Qumran, discovered in Cave I, is the primary source 
of information. This scroll has been called “Sectarian Document,” “Discipline 
Scroll" or “Manual of Discipline." This writer calls it “Order of the 
Community," because of his own preference based upon the contents of this 
scroll. However, other scrolls and manuscripts found in this area would also 
illumine the faith and the manner of life of the people of Qumran, especially 
if they were the authors of these documents. 

The first part of the scroll of the Order of the Community is missing, 
but in general the contents consist of (a) initiation, (b) doctrine, (c) manner 
of life, (d) discipline, and (e) psalms. The following is the gist of each 
section. It will be presented here as much as possible using the expressions of 
the scroll, and fewest words of the present writer. 

(a) Initiation: Initiates pass before God. The priests and Levites bless the 
God of salvation. The priests recount the righteous deeds of God and 
the Levites declare the iniquities of Israel and her sin in the domain of 
Belial. Confession of sin by the initiates. The priests bless all men of 
God, and the Levites curse all men of Belial. Initiates say “Amen, 
Amen." The priests and the Levites curse those who come into the 
covenant deceitfully, and initiates say “Amen, Amen.” 

(b) Doctrine: This is the holy congregation of those whose flesh has been 
cleansed by their complete self-dedication to the statutes of God. Those 
who reject God's ordinances are unclean forever. The principal doctrine 
of this community is dualistic, e.g truth vs. error, and light vs. darkness. 
Spirits of light which enlighten the human heart, keep it in fear of God, 
render judgment, cause humility, patience, compassion, goodness, 
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(9) 


(е) 


understanding, and mighty wisdom. This is in contrast to the spirits of 
error which cause greediness, wickedness, uncleanness, a blashpemous 
tongue, etc. Especially important virtues are humility, purity, and love. 
However, those that are caused by the spirits of error are doomed to 
destruction by the fury of God. 

These two kinds of spirits were created by God, equal in measure. but 
in the final period the truth will manifest itself, and God will cleanse all 
men of wicked deeds by the holy spirit. The righteous will receive the 
knowledge of the most high. At that time there will be the messiahs of 
Aaron and Israel. There will be established the house of Israel, and 
Aaron will establish eternal statutes. “They shall prepare the way for 
the Lord.” 

Manner of Life: The holy congregation is the community of eternal 
covenant—seek God, do what is good and right, and purify knowledge 
in the truth of God's law; love all sons of light, hate all sons of 
darkness, and distribute strength and property in the community. Do 
not be influenced by the domination of Belial, and do not lean upon 
the works of vanity. 

For each ten men there shall be a priest. The ranks of members in the 
session of masters are: first, priest; second, elders; and third, the rest 
(of the congregation). The new members shall not touch the sacred 
food for one year, and during that time their possessions and wages 
shall be placed at the disposal of the superintendent. They shall not 
touch the sacred drink until after the second year. The council of the 
community consists of 12 men, of whom 3 shall be priests. 

Discipline: The order of position in the community shall be: first, 
priests; second, the Levites; and third, other members. Members shall 
pursue humility, brotherly love, purity, and righteous thought. After 
entering the covenant, members will be instructed in history in light of. 
the doctrine of the community. Each member shall obey his superior, 
even in wages and property. 

Each year an investigation is conducted concerning the spirit and work 
of each member, and his rank will be changed accordingly. Examples of 
punishment: If one curses for any reason, he shall be excommunicated; 
if one lies about his wealth, he shall be excluded from the sacred food 
for one ye f one speaks against a priest, he shall be set apart from 
the sacred food for one year; if one lies about what he knows, he shall 
be punished for six months; if he commits a fraud against his friend, he 
shall be punished for three months; if one falls asleep during the session 
of masters, the punishment shall last for thirty days. 

Psalms: Confession of covenanter's faith, promise to observe God's law, 
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dedication to His cause, thanksgiving for His righteousness, and praise 

of God comprise these. 

This is by no means the complete translation of this scroll, but it is 
sufficient for the general understanding of its contents. The scroll consists of 
eleven plates in photographs, each representing one of the eleven columns of 
this document. However, there are other scrolls which should be considered 
in describing the people of Qumran, which include all other documents found 
there and also the Zadokite literature. 

Those who are familiar with the “Fragments of a Zadokite Work” in 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, will recall its similarities to the contents 
of the Qumran literature.” Charles had already dated these pieces of Zadokite 
work between 106 B.C. and 70 A.D. thirty-five years before the first Isaiah 
Scroll from Qumran was dated from the second century B.C. by William F. 
Albright, in 1948. 

As is stated above, many scholars hold the view that inhabitants of the 
Qumran community were Essenes. The etymology of this word is not 
absolutely clear, but its origin is probably "chasidim," i.e. pious ones. 
However, the Order of the Community and the Zadokite Work are dominated 
by the “sons of Zadoq," rather than the “Essenes.” For this and other 
reasons some scholars called the inhabitants of Qumran Zadokites or 
Sadducees.8 They have been identified not only as Zadokites, but also as a 
branch of the Pharisees, Zealots, and even Ebionites. 

On the other hand, the Essenes were known to Josephus, Philo, and 
Pliny as the dwellers of the Judaean desert roughly from Jericho to En-gedi, 
at about the time to which the Qumran scrolls are ascribed. And indeed there 
are several similarities between the Essenes described by them and the people 
of Qumran. 

Nevertheless, in the final analysis this writer must acknowledge that 
there are some differences between the Essenes of the classical literature and 
the "Essenes" of Qumran. АП good scholars recognize these differences 
perhaps better than this writer, and some of them ably explain away any 
dissimilarities between the two groups of records.9 However, this writer must 
declare that the identification is still ambiguous. The fact is that the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes had several aspects of faith and 
practice in common, and at best one can say that the people of Qumran were 
a great deal like the Essenes in the classical literature. 

The community of Qumran was headed by the “Teacher of 
Righteousness,' moreh zedeq. There were priests, Levites, and other 
members. In order to become a full-fleged member of the community there 
was a period of probation lasting for two years. The Essenes of Josephus had 
to be on probation for three years. The members of the congregation at 
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Qumran seem to have been all male, although the skeletons of women have 
been discovered in the cemetery. 

Their food may have included animal meat, for there were discovered 
collections of animal bones in Qumran. According to Philo, however, the 
Essenes were against animal food and also animal sacrifice. The seating order 
at Qumran was first, priests; second, elders; and third, the rest of the 
congregation; but the Essenes of Philo were seated according to age. The 
Qumran literature emphasizes Zadok or “sons of Zadoq," and also Aaron. It 
speaks of the covenant of mercy, sons of light, and sons of darkness; but. 
such expressions are not evident in the description of the Essenes in classical 
literature. 

Physical and spiritual cleanness was emphasized in the Qumran 
community. Bathing and washing seem to have been a common practice, and 
this is supported by archaeological discovery of the structures of the Qumran 
community. Among the virtues specially noted, in addition to cleanness, are 
purity, honesty, righteousness, patience, goodness, understanding, humility, 
compassion, love, and piety. God and Belial represent good versus evil. They 
are contrasted in terms of light and darkness. In the scroll of War of Sons of. 
Light and Sons of Darkness, the opposing parties are the sons of light and the 
sons of darkness. 

The members of this community are to study the law of Moses under 
the guidance of the “Teacher of Righteousness." They were expecting the 
day when a “prophet and anointed ones of Aaron and Israel come." There 
have been some questions raised on this phrase “anointed ones (i.e. messiahs) 
of Aaron and Israel." This phrase occurs in column 9, line 11 of the Order of 
the Community, and the phrase was thought to signifiy two messiahs— 
messiah of Aaron and messiah of Israel. Aaron and Israel appear in line 6 of. 
this column also, and there Aaron seems to be the leader of the community 
of Israel. 

Since messiah may be any person given a recognized position by 
anointment, this phrase may mean recognized officers of anticipated holy 
Israel under the religious leadership of Aaron and his descendants. It is, of 
course, incorrect to assume the messiah, i.e. anointed, in the Old Testament 
always means the Christ. 

Qumran community was a Jewish group of believers in the ultimate 
victory of God over evil. They were devoted to the study of the law of Moses 
under the guidance of the “Teacher of Righteousness." They were an 
exclusive and self-contained people identifying themselves as true Israel. 
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IV. OLD TESTAMENT 


It was ten years before the discovery of the Qumran scrolls that William. 
F. Albright published the process of the development of Hebrew-Aramaic 
characters from the fifth century B.C. to the first century A.D. At the same 
time, Albright dated the Nash Payrus, the oldest existing fragment of the 
Decalogue and Shema, from the late second century B.C. As for the entire 
text of the Old Testament, it had to be placed in the ninth century A.D. at 
the earliest. 

Since there was the gap of at least one thousand years between the 
Nash Papyrus and the ninth century Old Testament, the discovery of the 
Qumran scrolls was indeed epoch-making. Besides, these manuscripts included 
a number of duplicates of the same Biblical text, and also some part or 
parts of every book of the Old Testament, except Esther. 

It is therefore surprising to find that in the main our traditional Hebrew 
text which passed a thousand years of transmission in silence agrees with the 
Qumran scrolls remarkably well. We owe it to the conscientious and 
dedicated Jewish rabbis, copyists, and printers, as may be evidenced by the 
marginal notations found in the Massoretic Text, i.e. traditional Hebrew 
Bible. However, the Massoretic Text itself is not completely identical with the 
original text which the author wrote; and certainly no original text of any 
book of the Bible exists—only different versions of the Hebrew Bible in the 
case of the Old Testament. 

In the past, many scholars uncritically preferred the Hebrew Bible over 
the Septuagint (which is the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible), 
especially when the Septuagint had additional words, phrases, or sentences. 
‘The fact is that the Greek translation of the Old Testament began in 
Alexandria, Egypt, in the early part of the third century B.C. So it seemed 
reasonable to assume that whatever is additional to what the Hebrew Bible 
says, that is found in the Greek Bible, is not original. 

In 1952 several Hebrew texts of Samuel were discovered in Cave IV, 
and where the Hebrew Bible and the Greek Bible do not agree, there is much 
more agreement between the Qumran texts of Samuel and those of the 
Septuagint, than between the Qumran texts of Samuel and the book of 
Samuel in the traditional Hebrew Bible. This fact indicates that not all 
additions to the Greek Bible were fanciful inventions of the translators. 
Rather there were some ancient Hebrew versions which had these additional 
words, which the translator faithfully translated into Greek. 

This same result is evidenced when some texts of Exodus, Joshua, 
Kings, and Jeremiah from Cave IV of Qumran are compared to those of the 
Septuagint. It has been known that, unlike other books of the Bible, the book 
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of Jeremiah in Hebrew has a great many more Hebrew words than that of the 
Septuagint. Now the text of Jeremiah from Cave IV is akin to the same book 
in the Septuagint, rather than that in the Massoretic Text. 

These and other evidences point to the fact that there was possibly 
more than one version of the Hebrew Bible during the third and second 
centuries B.C., or a single version went through several recensions later, or the 
copying process at Qumran was extremely careless and faulty. This last 
assumption is not tenable because of the nature of the agreement between 
some Qumran texts and the Septuagint. It appears that there was a common 
source, a Vorlage, for the Septuagint and the Massoretic Text; and the 
Septuagint and the Hebrew text went through a recension from time to time. 

This process is more evident in the study of the Greek texts than the 
Hebrew texts, but the texts from Qumran support the view that the Hebrew 
texts from which the Septuagint was translated are not exactly the same as 
our Massoretic Bible. As a matter of fact, the two scrolls of Isaiah discovered 
in Cave 1 are not exactly alike. This writer hopes, however, that these 
statements will not trouble any sincere believer. There are many versions of 
the English Bible, and every one of them is quite different from another; but 
any one of them contains the word of truth. 


"The Biblical scrolls from Qumran, compared to our texts of the Hebrew 
Bible, have many additional Hebrew characters added to aid the 
pronunciation, matres lectionis, for the Hebrew manuscripts never had signs 
of vowels. Accordingly, if one were to say “Lord is my shepherd,” in Hebrew, 
he would write “Lrd s my shphrd." For example, in Isaiah 1:9, 10 of our 
English Bible “Sodom” and *Gomoorrah" appear. For these names “Sodoma” 
and “Gomorrha” are found in the Septuagint. The Isaiah Scroll, IQIsa^, has 
“Swdm" апа “тһ,” but our Hebrew Bible has “Sedom” and “Сатогаһ.” 
The same situation occurs in 13:19 where these same words are found. 

"'Sharezer"" which appears in Isaiah 37:38 of our English Bible is to be 
pronounced *'Sarasar" in the Septuagint. The Isaiah Scroll of Qumran Cave I, 
IQIsa?, indicates that this name could be pronounded "Shar'aizer" or 
"Shar'eyzer'' or ""Shar'iyzar." But since the unpointed Hebrew character for 
"sh" may be pronounced *'s" also, this name might be “Sar’aizer” or 
“Sar'eyzer" or “Sar’iyzar.”” 

In the same verse "the land of Ararat" appears, which is the correct 
transliteration of the Massoretic Text. The Septuagint gives “Armenia” for 
it, whereas the Qumran Isaiah scroll, IQIsa®, renders it “the land of Horarat." 
Again in the same verse the name of the Assyrian king “Esarhaddon” appears 
in the English Bible, and this name is rendered ‘”Asordan” in the Septuagint. 
The Isaiah Scroll from Qumran, IQlsa?, calls his name “Esarhodan.” 
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“Esarhaddon” of the English Bible is the correct transliteration of this name 
found in the Hebrew Bible. 

In Isaiah 39:1 **Merodachbaladan" appears in the English Bible, which 
is an acceptable transliteration of the Massoretic Text, whereas the Septuagint 
calls him **Maradach Baladan." Septuaginta edited by Alfred Rahlfs omits 
“Baladan.”’ The vowel signs found in our common Hebrew Bibles have been 
utilized from about the fifth century of our era, though there had been other 
signs to indicate various kinds of vowels. 

Those who are accustomed to the Revised Standard Version of the 
English Bible may notice in thirteen passages of the book of Isaiah the text 
was corrected according to the Qumran Isaiah, IQIsa®. Each of these 
corrections is indicated by a marginal notation, “Опе ancient Ms." These 
passages are Isaiah 3:24; 14:4; 14:30; 15:9; 21:8; 23:2; 33:8; 45:2; 45:8; 
49:24; 51:19; 56: ind 60:19. Of these thirteen passages, eight of them, 
i.e. 14:4; 14:30; 15:9; 45:2; 49:24; 51:19; 56:12; and 60:19, were suggested 
by other versions such as Greek, Syriac, and Latin; but the remaining five 
passages were corrected in the English version solely based upon one of the 
two Isaiah scrolls discovered in Qumran Cave I, to which reference was made 
above. Of these thirteen corrections Millar Burrows, who had a part in the 
English translation, says in his Dead Sea Scrolls: 


"For myself | must confess that in some cases where | probably voted 
the emendation | am now convinced that our decision was a mistake, 
and the Massoretic reading should have been retained.’’10 


However, there is much more to be said about the relation between 
Qumran Isaiah Scroll and our Hebrew Bible. The Septuagint and the Vulgate 
say in Isaiah 40:6, “The voice of one saying, ‘Cry!’ And I said, ‘What shall I 
cry?’ ” This is in accord with the text of Isaiah Scroll from Qumran, IQIsa?; 
but our traditional Hebrew text says “The voice of one saying, ‘cry!’ and he 
said, ‘What shall I cry?’ " In Isaiah 53:9, the Septuagint says, “And J will give 
the wicked for his burial, and the rich for his death . . ." The Qumran Isaiah 
says, "They shall give the wicked his grave, and the rich his mound." The 
traditional Hebrew Bible says, “Апа he shall give the wicked his grave, and 
the rich in his deaths." There are many other examples of this nature. 

Also some words found in our traditional Hebrew Bible are missing in 
this Qumran Isaiah. For example, “to the hill of Yahweh” is not found in 
Isaiah 2:3 of this Qumran text; neither is the latter part of 4:6, namely in 
English, from “ . . . and smoke and the shining of a flaming fire . . ." to 
ч. „а shadow by day." This missing section with a very small difference is 
included in the Septuagint 

The second Isaiah Scroll found in Cave I, IQIsab, is not exactly like 
the first Isaiah Scroll. The first part of the second Isaiah Scroll is completely 
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missing, and the rest of it is badly damaged. Besides, there are minor 
differences in the contents of the two scrolls including the spelling of words. 
However, these differences are not significant enough to make a special 
subject of discussion in this general examination of the relation of these 
scrolls to the Old Testament. 

Accordingly, the above has been a very superficial discourse on one of 
the two Isaiah Scrolls found in Cave I of Qumran and the traditional Hebrew 
Bible, as the latter is translated into the English Bible. This discourse is only a 
drop in the bucket of the study of this subject, which is again less than a drop 
in the bucket of the study of Qumran literature. The fact is that it is 
impossible to deal adequately with the impact of the studies in the Qumran 
literature upon those of the Old Testament, linguistically, grammatically, 
historically, sociologically, and religiously, within a limited scope. 


It should be noted, however, that the God of the Qumran community 
is almighty, all-knowing, and ever-present One God. Israel is his people, 
particularly those who study the law of Moses under the “Teacher of 
Righteousness.” To his disciples God's secret will be revealed. God of Qumran 
is God of light and truth. There are the prince of light and angel of darkness, 
and also “sons of light" and "sons of darkness.” But all are under the 
supreme God. There is a struggle between the wicked people and righteous. 
peole, but ultimately God intervenes, and the day of “messiahs” will come. In 
essence, the faith of Qumran is somewhat akin to that of contemporary 
Judaism, although it must be acknowledged that contemporary Judaism 
includes varieties of faith and practice. Nevertheless, that “Опе God" of 
Qumran is the “God One" found in Deuteronomy 6:4. In Job and in 
Zechariah, for example, we have Satan, but the “дау of the Lord" is the day 
of vindication of the righteousness of God. 


In the Old Testament, those who held recognized high offices were 
anointed, so each of them was called messiah in Hebrew. For example, Saul 
was а messiah, and so was David. Aaron, the high priest, was also anointed.1! 
And even King Cyrus of Persia was called messiah.12 As has been mentioned 
above, the phrase “the messiahs of Aaron and Israel" which appears in 
Column IX, line 11 of the Order of the Community may have meant such 
leaders. The members of the Qumran community were the "sons of the 
covenant." Covenant is the primary bond which kept these people together, 
as was the case in the Old Testament. But the Qumran covenant was 
conditioned by the rules found in the Order of the Community, not merely 
by the laws of the Pentateuch. One peculiarity of these covenanters was that 
their belief was a bit more apocryphal and apocalyptic than that of their 
brethren outside of the community. 
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We must not forget that this collection of literature, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, includes manuscripts which represent all books of the Old Testament 
except Esther; and it also includes those of several books of Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha. It is indeed a remarkable source of investigation for the 
students of the Old Testament. The definite knowledge we have gained is: 
(1) that our Hebrew Bible has been very carefully handed down; (2) that 
there was probably more than one version of the Hebrew Bible when it was 
translated into Greek beginning with the early part of the third century B.C.; 
(8) that there were commentaries written already on some books of the 
Bible, although this is not surprising because commentaries are mentioned in 
Il Chronicles 13:22 and 24:27; and (4) that many books of the Old 
Testament must have been written before the third century B.C., because 
some of the manuscripts of the Bible found in the Qumran area are dated 
from before 200 B.C. 


V. NEW TESTAMENT 


There has been no manuscript of the New Testament found in the 
Qumran caves. In 1955 Cave VII at Qumran was examined, and there were 
found 19 fragments of Greek papyri. There had been some Greek parchments 
of Leviticus and Numbers found in Cave IV, but the fragments from Cave VII 
were identified as the texts of the New Testament from the first century of. 
our era; and this opinion was published in Biblica, 53 in 1972 by José 
O'Callaghan, in Spanish. However, competent scholars feel that there are not 
enough characters or words to connect any of these fragments with Mark 4:8; 
6:52-53; and James 1:23-24, as O'Callaghan proposes. The present writer 
concurs with these scholars. Even if we had many more identifiable Greek 
texts, it would be strange to find fragments of the Christian literature in a 
cave of a Jewish monastery before 70 A.D. 

The principal figure of the Qumran community is the “Teacher of 
Righteousness.” He and his disciples, the sons of the covenant, upheld the law 
of Moses. He is thought to be God's priest and to have the knowledge to 
interpret the words of the prophets. He was opposed by the “wicked priest.” 
"This teacher died, but the manner of his death is not known. There has been 
no Qumran literature which identifies this teacher with the messiah. Neither 
is there any text of Qumran which calls him the founder of this Jewish sect. 
He was chiefly the leader of this community of Qumran. If the inhabitants 
were Essenes, there were other settlements of these people in the general 
area between Jericho and En-gedi. There is no definite clue to identify him. 
as a prophet. 
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It was A. Dupont-Sommer who thought that the “Teacher of 
Righteousness" was persecuted by the “wicked priest" and his followers, and 
was put to death. John M. Allegro, writing in the Journal of Biblical 
Literature in 1956, renders line 8 of the fragment of Nahum from Cave IV 
"5, , . before in Israel, for it . . . for it calls the one hanged alive on the tree. 
Behold, I am against . . . "13 The present writer finds no words “on the tree” 
in the photographic reproduction of this text. Allegro suggested that the 
leader of Qumran community was crucified. The evidence given for the 
resurrection and return of the “Teacher of Righteousness” by 
Dupont-Sommer is not convincing. 

It may be noted that there are many similarities in the virtues upheld 
between the Qumran community and early Christianity. These include 
righteousness, truth, goodness, purity, cleanness, humility, patience, 
compassion, penitence, holy-poverty, piety, etc. The opposite of these 
qualities are openly denounced in the Qumran literature, and also in the New 
Testament, at least indirectly. Perhaps one difference between the two groups 
was the implication of these words, such as the extent of the spiritual and 
physical application. It must be admitted, however, that the contrast between 
light and darkness, good and evil, and truth and falsehood is evident in both 
groups; but the center of the life of the people at Qumran was the 
community building there. Christians did not have a community center. 

It was observed in the preceding sections that in the Old Testament and 
in the Qumran literature the two principles, light and darkness, righteousness 
and wickedness, and other such contrasts are found. However, in both God is 
creator and master. This is echoed in John 1:3, “АП things were made 
through him, and without him was not anything made that was made." The 
contrast beween light and darkness is found in John 1:5; 3:19; 8:12; 12:35; 
ete. Good deeds and bad deeds are contrasted in John 5:29. Life and death 
are compared in John 5:24. In Christianity the cross signifies not only the 
crucifixion of the Christ, but also the victory over death, which is the greatest. 
evil in life. Nothing of this sort is found in the Qumran literature. 

In Jeremiah 31:31 a new covenant is mentioned. It is to be made by 
God with the house of Israel in the days to come. A new covenant appears 
in the Zadokite work, 8:21, but this covenant is going to be established in 
the “land of Damascus." The Qumran literature has very frequent 
appearances of the word “covenant,” but it seems too farfetched to assume 
that this meant that these covenanters of Qumran were Christians. 

According to the Order of the Community, Plate VI, line 3, the 
members of the community were to eat together and a priest was to invoke a 
blessing before they ate and drank, after which another prayer was offered by 
the priest. The possibility of such a communal meal is made more plausible 
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by the discovery of some areas of Qumran which were identified as a kitchen 
and a large dining room of the monastery. In Plate VI, lines 16, 17, 20 and 
21, and several other passages of the Order of the Community, the **purity of 
the many" and the “drink of the many" appear. These may signify the parts 
of the sacred meal which only full-fledged members were allowed to eat or 
drink. 

The question may be raised as to whether or not this communal meal is 
related to the Christian Lord's Supper. According to Acts 2:42, 45, early 
Christians observed the Eucharist every day, if “the breaking of the bread” or 
"breaking bread" means this celebration, The first day of the week for this 
occasion may have been established a little later, as it appears in Acts 20:7. 
The institution of this feast is found in Matthew 26:26-29; Mark 14:22-25; 
Luke 22:17-20; and I Corinthians 11:23-26. There is a significant difference 
between the Qumran feast and the Lord's Supper. The bread and wine of the 
Eucharist are, or signify, the body and blood of the Messiah who came, died, 
and arose. Such a commemorative element of the Eucharist is completely 
absent in the Qumran feast. 

The archaeological examination of the ruins of Qumran indicates that 
there was an extraordinary water system. There were at least seven large 
cisterns, six small pools, and some smaller areas used for bathing and washing. 
The water was conducted from the waterfall of Wady Qumran by an 
aqueduct and was stored in these cisterns. It is thought that these small pools 
were used for the rite of baptism, or the cleansing rituals. This assumption is 
reasonable in the light of the emphasis placed upon cleanness in the Order of 
the Community. 

This, however, does not signify that whatever baptism was observed at. 
Qumran had anything to do with Christian Baptism. The baptism at Qumran 
meant cleansing. It may have been ritualistic or non-ritualistic. Besides, the 
elaborate water system at Qumran was probably due to the need of water for 
drinking, cooking, washing, and other mundane purposes, especially during 
the dry season of the year. In any case, it is quite unlikely that cistern water 
was used for ritual baptism, when *Ain Feshkhah was so near. The baptism of 
John was quite different. His baptism was the initiatory rite into the 
community of Christ, cp. John 1:33. His was “the baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins," Mark 1:4. 

Occasionally the organization of the Qumran community has been 
compared to that of the early church. At Qumran the head of the community 
was the “Teacher of Righteousness," who was a priest. Originally the 
members of the community were against the priesthood in Jerusalem, and 
moved to the desert area south of Jericho and north of En-gedi. In this new 
community authority was given to the priests who were called the “sons of 
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Zadoq," or the "sons of Aaron." There was the overseer or examiner who 
appears several times in the Order of the Community. His position seems to 
have been that of a teacher and arbitrator of the community. He was also 
examiner of those who joined this covenant community. There was the 
Council which consisted of “twelve men and three priests." They were the 
recognized leaders embodying the virtues of this community. The members 
of this community shared the worldly goods and did not possess wealth 
individually. They lived frugally and were satisfied with only the necessities 
of life. Some Christians tried to live sharing their worldly goods with others, 
and they even established settlements on this principle. However, it is evident 
that the organization of the Qumran community is quite different from that 
of the ancient church with its elders and deacons. 

So far we have discussed some distinct elements of the Qumran 
community which were identified more or less with those of Christianity. 
"These included the community leader or founder, concept of messiah, virtues, 
dualistic faith, new covenant, communal meal, baptism, and organization. In 
each case, it has been noted that the Qumran community cannot be identified 
with the Christian church. It is true, the Qumran community and the 
Christian community were closely related to  Pharisaism in their 
background. Nevertheless, the distinct dissimilarities between the two groups 
are: 

1. In the Qumran community the messiah or the messiahs were 
expected to come. In the Christian community the Messiah had 
come, and was expected to come again. 

2. In the Qumran community the "Teacher of Righteousness" was 
never identified with the Son of God, but in the Christian 
community Jesus was claimed to be the Son of God. 

3. According to the Qumran documents the “Teacher of Righteousness" 
may have been persecuted, but according to the New Testament 
Jesus went to the cross voluntarily. 

4. The Qumran community was governed by priestly legalism, In the 
Christian community human authority was not recognized as the 
primary factor in the government. 

5. The communal meal in the Qumran community was unlike the 
Lord's Supper in the Christian community. The latter connoted the 
sacrifice of the Son of God in order that all sinners might be saved. 

6. The written authority of the Qumran community was the Mosaic 
law. The written authority of the Christian community was the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Finally the distinct independence of Christianity compared to the 

Qumran community may be listed as follows: 
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. Jesus of Nazareth is identified with the ultimate Messiah which 
means the Christ. He is not a mere office holder like a high priest or 
prophet. He was the Son of God and Son of Man. The leader of the 
Qumran community was never called the Messiah, Son of God, or 
Son of Man. His name is not known. 

2. Christ voluntarily sacrificed himself for the redemption of sinners. 
The persecution of the “Teacher of Righteousness" is intimated in 
the Qumran literature, but there is no record of his sacrificing 
himself for the salvation of mankind. 

3. The Lord's Supper is celebrated in commemoration of the cross of 
Jesus—his crucifixion and resurrection. The communal meal at 
Qumran had no such significance. 

4. The Christian community believes in the inspired word of the 
Hebrew Bible, i.e. the Old Testament, but this community has faith 
in the Christ who fulfilled the law of Moses. 

5. The Christian community is not a legalistic community as the 
Qumran community was. “The sons of Zadoq" had no priority over 
others in the Christian community of saints. No human authority 
was recognized among them. 

6. No asceticism is required to become a Christian. A Christian may live 
a normal life, and marriage is considered normal. He does not need 
to go through the rigorous discipline of self-denial. (This is 
somewhat like the doctrine of the main stream of Judaism.) 

Are all of these distinctions found in any other faith than Christianity? 

It does not seem so. Christianity, therefore, is unique, as each religion claims 

its own uniqueness. 

On the other hand, this writer believes in the unity of the Bible, the Old 
Testament and the New Testament; and the emergence of Christianity in the 
fertile field of Judaism. Of all the descendants of ancient Judaism like the 
Sadducees, Pharisees, Essenes, Christians, and others, only Pharisaic Judaism 
and Christianity have survived to this day. 

The Biblical manuscripts found in the Qumran area substantiate and 
confirm the integrity of the Old Testament as it was carefully handed down 
to us by devoted Jewish scribes and rabbis. These discoveries enrich our 
knowledge of the Jewish background in which the advent of the Christ took 
place. 
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